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ORIGINAL TALES OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


THE PROUD MAN'S LOVE. 


we proudest person I ever knew was Mr. Woodrow, 

[HE | 
and, to be sure, his fault was very neatly punished. In fact, 
after a careful, and as I suppose, unprejudiced observation 


f life, I may say that I have never known any departure 


from the moral law in the principles of character or con- 
duct, or indeed any deviation from that law in particular 
acts, which did not sooner or later draw upon itself a re- 
tribution peculiarly adapted to sting the erring passion, 


h, oftentimes ina degree that seems to be excessive. 
I shall 


not puzzle myself or my readers with inquiring 


*¢ 


My trade is to tell stories and not to write sermons. 


theret 


neretore 


whether the distinctions of morality are artificial differences 


created by the divine will, and having rewards and punish- 


ments arbitrarily joined to them, which ts the theological 
view, or Whether the results found uniformly to follow cer- 


modes of feeling and acting have suggested to men 





nherent in 








characteristics of right and wrong are 
rs, which is an extreme statement of Paley’s notion: | 
ntent myself with noting what | have seen, and with be- 





lieving what I have known. And if it may be pardoned 
e whose profession it is to be gay among the gayest, that 


e touches for a moment on a serious subject, | will take 


eave to say, that however men’s opinions may deal with 
the theories of Scripture, the facts it goes upon, and the 
nelusions it comes to, shall stand fast for ever, for they 
e grounded in the immutable verity of nature. Be sure 


hy sin shall find thee out,” is the inspired form of a truth 


} peri ce pr . 2 yy reat natura! tea eT 
says, Of our pleasant vices the g ds make instruments to 


scourge us.” Byron through successive years renewed a 
deep analysis of the career of Napoleon, to extract from it 
whatever it had of instruction, till at last grasping the 
whole subject with all the mature force of his mind, in 
e sudlimest passage his writings present, he sees in it 
ing but 
rhe moral, taught so long, 


So vainly—learn to do no wrong.’ 





But my tale is drifting off into a treatise, and I must get 

ack. Of pride I may remark, that by wounding every 

@ it comes near, it tends instantly to raise opposition. A 

Writer, whom I would commend as much for the uncommon 

depth and tustness of his views of life, as for the beautiful 

suavity with which they are conveyed—!| mean Dr. Gold- 

smith—has said on this matter No qualities are so fatal 
ess as pride and resentme 

Henry W oodrow’s pride was any thing but cold; it was 

1 passionate sentimen rhe pride of indifference 

ay arise from a real superiority to the rest of mankind, 

itemptuous pride Usually springs Irom a conscious- 

éss of inferiority in some poin \ certain degree of natu- 


had, for I kn 





a was the temper of his family; but in the rank blos- 
s 1 fulness in which it devel ped itself in him, it came 
1a Sensitive apprehension of disgrace which fretted his 

S That apprehension, when the cause of it was 


ened, showed qualities in his character which made it, 


's Worst errings, as much an object of compassion, and 


1dmiration, as it was of blame. Henry Wood- 


s feelings were of the most susceptible kind, his imagi- 
é sitely delicate. His happiness would have been 

e pure and pas telly ind with the m st genial 
~ 1 of em n, Sor elevated being, Whose charms 
: utisfy the quick soarings of his fancy. For his hear 
e for the lovelic ind sweetest impressions: for 

f rapture, for that su ited virtue which is 

alas! it was t fine made for to he ! i 

i y of things w he er re e or below 

1 urniul ¢« linon. A bosom whose strings are s¢ 
Sher than the chor 1 ners lee vs, and an ear 
alle ftier notes, makes s 1 in the concert of so- 
and is pained by the dis ft rest. From 
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such pain a strange relief is felt in the resolu } feed WW m ! mie " “ en f ied pa fa 
wholly on the most horrid diseords pressure g \ ® Was enterta “ ut seen 
ol the hopeless certainty that the cravings of the eart a ra al W " ‘ wquaintance o1 
never can be satisfied, maddens th y versa ‘ ild behave if hae see them, and was 
opposite set of feelings at 1 principles, ‘ tle 
distress of apathy to feel aeutely, an most wing m I e aga whor e had 
furnish ecstasies of odness; such tak p sol rest seemed some es | 
" Evil, be thou my good,” and rushes madly into the ex- |, find a joy ind | his contempt keen 
citement of wrong. Some such principle wrought in the ly their feelings prov them what utt u 
soul of this person ; the detailed process ol vs operation he held them in Am those whom he seemed seiect 
the reader can guess as well as I can give; so let itg for parti ir resentme wasa family whose name I shall 
The action amounted effectively to a complete transforma- || call Blair. They were certainly what must be called new 
tion. Love manifested itself by hate. Woodrow found de- people in the fashionable vw ey were very rich, and 
light in bitter contempt and harsh scorn. It gave him a hough without much sense, were very d-natured, civil 
strange pleasure to wound the feelings of people. It was a ind unassuming. There were four or five hers of them 
fiendish thing, to be sure ; the world condemned, but |, wl 1 kne hem, and though there was not much that was in 
knew his nature, pitied him teresting in them, a eit entation in lis ind dress 
Mr. Woodrow was a person of easy fortune, superior un- || Was not very 1 taste, I found them easy enough 1 
derstanding, and high and refined cultivation of mind and || get on with, and in fact quite as agreeable as the common 
manner. A proud man will never lack something to be run of society. It was their wea I suppose, that excited 
proud about, if it be only a thread-bare coat; the p n || Woodrow’s indigna for | must say that I never knew 
which this man’s pride built itself was his | 1 Wha him discourteous any one W was p depressed 
the ground was of those differences in blood which he m He totally refused to know these pe ple He overlooked, 
mented so much on | never could rightly make j but t neglected, avoided them, and ha be by being un- 
his eve the distinctions were as paly ible as tl e whicha cy he natura we more decide y in the same 
Spaniard finds between blue blood, pink | red | d, || course. For i 1 thing for one w is done an 
xe. For my Vn pat | K ihe erty tl King it} l iry to anothe \ n hate njured per- 
was 8 me accidental r« venti i: UI 1 ol people 1 - s ii he reta ens friendliness he feels that he 
ciety that made ese Vari .s | ithe in that has v ited | let und in order 1 e consistent 
bl d regulate 1 the classes ol CET For ul 1} ited I ell, and tee ‘ i i ia ul } principle 
to the respecta bearing and ¢ ellent ma ers of cer he ¢ ea ! pe i ell tha | hn ougntt 
per is without the pale uw met \ h the re he r ed } WW A ‘ T 
Ay' but they have no t while if your eriucism || cordially as he can. One ese gentleme ed once on 
squinted to certain humble et yments which the ances- W oodrow in ¢ ny Vv if ‘ urd, and 
t tv himself may have exercised, the decisive Woodrow never returned the He either have 
answer was Any thing is genteel that a gentleman been laboru it that mome under me extravagan 
chooses to do.” In the le within which Mr. W irow paroxys ol ¢ emp ‘ he for the matter, fo 
confined his regards he was not ily br int it ea It \ i I t ry he would never have 
courteous and delightful: t i itside of it I i r i bee u 1 so ¢ ‘ i ( \ winter or two 
rough and bristling as a porcupine. His friends found h passe ; ha jue people, as he termed i 
a man very difficult to offend vers found him impossible | broken them in i ee of subordination, hi 
to please As the honest chi ler said of Wolse I ‘ wore away, and fe toward them sank 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not i | indiflere He te i peak! g acquaint 
But to those men that sought | sweet as sul ince Vv hem, treated them w 1 common-place kind 
If the feelings roved not that lofty self ess, to the ne nd | ably I ( demea r he had 
eve it made a fine sigt see Mr. Woodrow beari ‘ \ bha y remember it, or Uun- 
his mtercourse wilh Cle (aa viva sa br it nC a . esent it, me Pr tor an int occur 
animated in manne irdent in his sympat re ng ed 
great force of character e vigor and earnestness ‘ ‘ ' wa ’ ! it L. H. used 
ife; contributi a br int flow of varied and fresh - Vardanelit ’ he d way | age that 
versation that alw s had the purity of a very pra ed . eon Ca , i one of the 
are, and often spark i the richest wi \ é pit . : i front of me at 
haughtiness, a \ med to prevail, ar patie ra- ‘ ; e dancer 
pidity of purpose, ma 1 a leader wherever he ap- tla i W ms on 
peared I was ofte f lwast ‘ ‘ ‘ . . ! Hercules.” 
f I well knew wha ilue ar ne may e hims« \ ; : ise be 
issumption and arrogance | was imstructed, a eeu ) . Us ‘ 
with what eagerness his « any and commendation were becat t f ¢, ma ve e, and 
sought, and what vanity was inspired by hi mpliment ng a : rer t up the way 
There was scarcely any ew 1 he could not ¢ I e white | par ili ri By-the-by 
when he chose t lay [| sell t please ind flatter wi t ry at the ‘ de 
This conscious power, bring t s feet every thing that i the dance ¢ 
he imsolence of desire 1 shape bet e hi l 1. and } bia 
g) 7 him the idea of a 1 ess supe Ah! ye . v ‘ i 
rendered him the spoiled pride and for e. To be W u present me ¢ 
denied or baffled was a he was bu e used UI urse 
Borne hus high on a strea I u i 1] ip} ‘ i W Vv tixe if the n 
< ed and even detested ( 1 his fe Vs \ I é if ( I ed hh cheek | 
mee the requirements { iste He « ad ite a i i I i i he bea \ 
irl where he LOSE ¢ e elle ind W he | ‘ t i lation 
fe uld anni ite ama Wo! V t m- 1 t \ ! i ‘ ed tee} in 
mate art than I ever sa I ed for su Ly se. He ena i ere be We hear a 
possessed he lacuity of ig people I eaung them re ea e rare found 
is if thev were not, of blottn it their existence, more hata i preva ‘ e world 
effectually than any one I ever knew here were persons g some | f and some 
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y 
i 
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’ 
il fa 
rstia 

‘ 
! { 


i 
( 
‘ 
he 
ri 


her being was informed 





| . } 
101 is it were seemed t brood around her like a cioud 
Sion, é ! 
, ‘ { 1) n ofler- 
dors, and the brilliant efforts of het mpanion in ol 
t ‘ r na 
her the br } | otron seemed bu reviving and 
\ up hich had ¢ ted her spirit belore, un- 
\ I hae he und most sublle thoug! 
, , : : . 
ed p ers of Woodr ( ld o 
. i 
| nad tl s ides 
rf were I | i pt ti i\ ia l il ' 
mena underst | he hu 1e appe ed have Dee 
{ ession of them before md if she re ed t 
in full | 1 
dette pl ' ne « played ia i ! seemed 
! r i V L t lal mi ion, and 
Wo w found tha vever profound and splet lid his 
mia 1 ht be, he uid 1 equal the superior intelil- 
, " 
enet I her syiupa hat ei erated line a cr- 
er i I i ized With a ° 
| \ ‘ } " / 
j é erene ¢ t | 
is fascinate i ‘ sence 
l bea ft M | ‘ t vertu il 
( i ‘ W t he ¢ ited V 
} 
rand ! ‘ i | t i é ments and 
s flatter _ eld in fe ind i uf‘ | i 
‘ had | r ed } it rae was Some jal 
sar e 
1 eces she San is her t- 
vi 
té t t ‘ rder were ! ii ether avalll 
s the et t the er fl ( said | t et 
nearel 1 \ u I 1 W ta yt = IT prises i ivi 
ll 
\ , \ it i { 1 
hye ( é t | before the ( 
1 ver 1 \ ‘ 
| t he u t Y inne 
/ } 
‘ s ithere . ‘ 
It { ts he ( ed t ( i 
A | a ¢ he ie i 
a}? A ‘ : = 
} I ‘ were at. re ‘ .). 
1 ' ind ¢ I pert ‘ 
ra t ve f t ' , 
} rad a 1 ! ] ‘ d i 
} \\ 
enart i 1 \¥ t ve - 
t ‘ f WW drow lee s were | ( S I 
‘ He iw wom sive. 1 ed «¢ ’ 
W hen the iken their places tf 1 quadrille, Mrs. I : 
cal ‘ ppe il told he ruerhte hat it w 
} she bec a vert 1 i remain till tha 
, i ‘ \ W i s remonstr 
but r ’ fle e. and directed her daughter tof W 
, Hye } to the carriage, and in sa ig ‘ 
I | eiousiv bade farewell to the ire 
t r was itford him We wentt per 
' , ou 
table ethe He was loud his praises of M 
1 eSSE ! { ade ( va ver. and de ed h , 
dete ( V 1OT. W ,.the a fam ! 
} } ‘ Bond 
' \ ° ’ 
‘ i t | i 
he ect it Her father is dead. and 
( < ed \ y ’ ‘ 
7 ‘ 
| ‘ 1 as WW ’ | ' es 
ica 
! ( . ‘ . 
ene ) \\ { w was y H, 
, 
‘ ¢ picked 1 rd i , 
, xy y 
t | 7 
| v he 
T { } , 
1 t vou ha t \ 
care " ive 1 
\ ’ ‘ 
I 
} 
ri re nve = 
‘ t 
qn 
" 
, 1 } 
\ \ ense. He t , I 
! , 
s t ed I é é | 
‘ er t ne t 
hre VW ¢ * 
ll S t te. | Vliss B ! 
. \ fh . + 


An atmosphere of comprehen- 








—s 
she saw him she said something rather earnestly to her 
companion. He thought, to be sure, that she was remark. 


ing that he had been for 


ns, and he « 


nected certainly t 

















| rec t € } Ww y 
came. There was a pat was |] 
i 
with the inquiry in ever going 
I S lo-l ¢ t body seemed t him 
s] \ bore him on the subject. The awkwar 
Vy which he Was itt in € leavor ry to Save S 
y and yet tell the truth was extremely amusing. | 
! part, | was 1 is enor f it th 
The | lL which the g had taken of him was as 
ing He iw Muss Blair in conversa n some time W 
{ his pa ular frie s. His hopes revived She v 
him I me to-morr nig no doul Wi 
ot ema i 1 tt Miss B he walked up t 
é m ppor parting the expec re 
His triend ed s face d turned off. W ! 
we me. cha ed \ i e WwW land with | 
Phe party \k ce e Was not aske 
W hat course f \ wards the Bla 
next poin neidered 
‘ i> I i Sal } t s ’ 
en a venti lar | ‘ hi fellas t | ‘ 
t wi people He thought of sending J 
the house to withdraw his card, and say it 
take iid termina gf all acquaintance v ] 
er, would show | e, and it was presently ¢ 
) e W e he ug would be 1 d 
ons the » fference. and Jet them se< 
care Little I i feel hurt by their neg ¢ 
wot peak to them ely but abstain from any 1 
t e. He met s blair ¢ where hut w 
vehe t ma i! f inge a lew 
hg ell ¢ ed a la ated by her pre 
I Tf her s | he 
{ ‘ in wv t c r a } eak d 
( ‘ r e, and f lat the é 
t t wisnes He « te t nossess 
f 
at Leas i her in S ¢ l. He found a 
1 Phe S ( ea attendant hers If ther 
i dy t ‘ t ! e than to eve 
\ W w'sna re fel } ctive antipa } 
wa r. Phelps. He w well-behaved, we 
ed and we br ne of those perfectly I 
I e m ‘ want of tone, and { 2 
! -bred ( f nl unt rece é 
W lrow’'s1 d. He se mself to crush this 1 v 
the wer { ( ] s Bla he exeried 
powers of sting : ism that wounded pass 
nsp h wit! ( h piece Here. hov 
f {himself | sed; Muss Blair always took 
und thor the 7 fellow himself had no replies t r 
\\i I VI l l 1 she TAS ivs pr é ed i l , i 
wa it | i could 1 reach his rival 1 
u go her hie ecame exces ely irritate a’ 
rac with 1 1 self-love instead of 
_ 9 1 om he ter up, he thougt 
( { ! ea nd he nushe 
i | 1 deter eed. Miss | I 
1 ( \ it f he i I 
‘ W l ‘ r that thon s 
mal proj ws re 1 ect and ¢ 
" been ma s vy. he | ( ure 
Ae t ; ve a supper-part a . F 
be | " 1 uncle wl live 
F =f | } rd for t ec 
é ie é } W "] l 
scl , Se , — 
vKe e of, for perl t get | 
er perfect ind-w fraid repe 
. : ‘ ‘ nati ' he «} 1 } 
é V é A ! f e Mrs. I 
‘ \\ | } } 
i _. 
\ 
\ . . = tc a | . 
t W ‘ you sa we 
, ; eo 
t ay { | | 2 eT t = if { 1 
( l I were 
ery ast 
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& 
= —— a —_ er es ts sheets cee en eres some disdain 
: roused and under strong self-control; and a map of hi sons for them, tracing their w1 g in pencil, « ' . ! ‘ 

practised manners found no difficulty whatever in warding their sums, whispering t | } eases * : 
. f these questions by replies that we swers; | utline of their draw f ' ‘ j 
ey tried his temper bitterly. last The « < ence w ‘ u : 
‘who was extremely familiar with him, could see, by tered Frat ’ ‘ ; 
. t but significant mdications, that h te vs, tha . : nclic 
e evening, were ina perte ‘ was sufler ' ‘ ¢ edt - \ 
tle short of anguish. , But the art a ition of a eve ‘ 
, wh-bred man of the world er at fau No one ce, ( S : 
a“ ible but myself had a susp that there was | sta e, She ha { , 
. ing W oodrow’s mind which annoyed him. Sitting ig ines we va ’ ‘ ‘ 
at the head of his board th the fi iw courtesy of genial enora f me ' . 
hospitality, the circle was entertained by | with the repa this I I 
same easy but ever-watchful | eness, the same gav W — ed to | 
o hee ecdote, and al racet sarcasm, which k vy 1 \ f ‘ 
P were accus ed to find from the same quarter. N Was " 
ence was discernible to tl ! eve between his 
present bearing and his best 1 save that per Ss OC- ( es 
sionally, when off his urd f 2 moment, his sneer , ita 
ed in 1 deeper | ss than he usua pert ed e ir r 
to show But w 1 his quick | m wasa sure, ¢ \ " 
Lind of “he ] e, as it were, a poetical complete- ’ inve ! ‘ 
ness to the scene, a person coming in at a late hour, an- depende g 
inced, on authority, the engagement of Miss Blair t i es dear t hie \ 
Mr. Phelps: not torgetu est the grateful inquir perate with far : 
\re you going |! Mrs. | r’s on Thursday ? s wa i ( ( ( 
next morning at an early hour, the day r fine, | misery sh \ ’ f 
et Mr. Woodrow walkin I pa set 1. but s pleasures { 
se was his self- cupa hat either r | t sec and 1 Y < 7 | « 
) seeing, did 1 Know His fa Vas fus 1; his . : 
eve was like fire, and glanced from sid his fea- | ‘ \ 
¢ were sé rigidly t i neled express f rid ( ered France ‘ 
pain: he see ied to be muttering to him f draw- tr ) ‘ 
the a mpatie ly th uc ( hh, as sar | ew ‘ 
some repeated illic ile wa ] ! ; 
ime is if the nervous if 1 \\ i i 1 <6 ‘ 
1 to put his feet to the und. J f 8 is sul- R , ‘ 
é it that m went a t t ex ° “i e reve i 
uld produce. These } é . ‘ , 
$ and whose pow é 1 he | ‘ ' | 
ed a ought \\ 
yd rnoil int i . . 
scrace he « { lle ed . 
into daggers, and i 
antoniy wounded ‘ Sell- fed | A i s 
l i a sharper p in I l 
I i deeper a i dar ne was ‘ The \ 
pain of m ed } Phe ety of s pl t vy of 
young person had deve é ’ { elve ( 
( ind m t lted 1 s he 1d ‘i f 
vn f ears. He wa em y t - V v ’ 
i t ( tro 1 r é F \ ‘ 
g n wa é ‘ ' ‘ 
Lhis me i Set é ' ' . 
f his assu 1} i ’ 
i feeiin ! er isa ' . 
sed vf t ] oe s é S ‘ | 
1 him filled ] V is ft i " " , 
LV s he sick f ‘ S¢ " [ } 
4 ’ tn i i ! | ’ _ < ‘ 
ar. It was the \ portu at ed | fy r- f | . , 
2 S¢ I m ] ind r ) : ‘ 
Pharacte l g can ta ! I 
veetness ot T fot. W ‘ i 
x und it I pa ‘ 
I s } Li tel rary 
vw \ us a ter re He, en- é I 
W ri ind t } we \- ) 
( endt . ; suit 
vn ni ! it } ? 
a oT i ( , a 
( ;' ; ; 
f 
i \ 
—s. —_——— 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


I rH NEW- LI} I 
Dea [am rather a bookish man, Mr. Editor, and 
Ildon m n t thie rea “ ld. Th ivy winter | 
have gone out more than usual. J find myself puzzled by 
many things in society, but especially by the language pre- 
vailing there. There isa large number of words and phrases 
( lating in company to which very different meanings 


from those which I find mim Johnson. The 
urithmetic of fashion seems especially to differ from that 
| 


which is used elsewhere: the ordinary nouns of multitude, 

mean, ¢ ey very peculiar meanings when employed by 
people of to My first experience of thi was derived from 
meeting a dentally, at a morning visit in the beginning 
of the sea with a lady who asked me to come to her 
house in the evening. “ There will be no company what- 
ever,” she vid we sha be entirely alone.” | went and 


found thirty or forty people in the room, all invited like 


mvself Many similar incidents quickly taught me that I 

must reform the ideas which | had formerly attached t 

language If we rise into what may be called the current 
wuag 


literature of the drawing-room, [ mean notes and cards, we 
i between the fashionable and ordinary 


meanings of words growing still wider. You are invited 





to tea “ very ciably.” “ soeiably,” or to sociable tea ;” 
this, [ find, after many observations, means a formal party 
of a hundred and fifty or two hundred people, at which, by 
the by, you very rurely get any tea Aca you are asked 
toa lad nN it ¢ o'el \ 1 tind, mear i 
revular elaborate ball, and wm re hel se would 
be very mt prised et ucomt nt he rooms 
hefore ten and probat would tye prepares 
receive \ before. The her day I received a e invit- 
! mel eve nie tsnia party In 
m iplicity | we ibout halfatter eight, a was rath 
f hing n { for comi » la fo my surprise | 
found the rye t d ever hi prepared for dan 
ind | d the y 1 { entertal ( e lady of 
the hor 1 ivy e fora i hou Upon 
mentioning t it Pimy wquaintance in the cot ‘ 
of the evening my surprise at finding it was a dance it 
called my attention to a circumstance which | had er- 
looked i he note did not contain the w oe ea 
Che bite of the tarantula t vid to produce an irre ‘ 
tendency bet but by what pr erties if . it the 
infusion of fascinating plant” | es that amuse- 
ment and \ meompatible with it, bamvata 
diseove llowever, is, L have since found by mar 
tances; U ingular virtue in that herb prevails 
strongly that the insertion of the word inacard of 1 tation 


may be counted upon as certainly preventing the formation 








f a quadrill Many other curious and inexplical r 
pre ! | might pot \ nthe Jangu ( 1 ile 
| u are probably more familiar with ther 
than | am I itiated, sir, are | ly to be entrapped 
md made lous by an ignorance of these conver nal 
phrase ind the mitiated, even, are lable he deceived 
when these rds chance be used l-fash ed people 
ho adop vir ideas from Johnson and Cocker, as | was 
myself tl ver day; being mvited ea vy by alady 
of the la 1 | went at ten and found the tamuly ¢ ermeg 
up the fire. What L propose is, that the leaders of ton, wh 
assume the liberty of thus owistine and tumbling the lan- 
cuage, should furnish us with a key to their new dialect 
by setting forth a dictionar f the terms they employ 
these novel and peculiar s f or by distrit " 
the beginning of the season of the phrases which they are 
mg to use with extraordinary si@nifications if . 
he not « w, | would wees ta hel tom ot e note 
there should iittle memorandum expressing the true 
tate of the ease, and serving to translate the ¢ Wwentional 
formula into the vernacular. Thus the usual text should 
he used for the sake ol being fash lable mid the explana- 
! » for SAK e { beme underst | | example where 
the note sa without other compan et the mnterpre- 
tation state, “there will be really about forty :” and where 
sa \ mnect ismall party at eight.” le the expos tl 
be ( eat ten and find three hundred py e da 
fam you ecient servant ( 
Rem The notion of a dictionary of fashion is not 
altogether original with our correspondent; at least it was 
conceived before his time. When Dr. Johnson had finished 


his English Dictionary, Lord Chesterfield. in one of thos« 


“ cock-boats ’ which Johnson said that nobleman had sent 
out to tow him into harbor after he had cireumnaviga- 


¢) 


ted the ocean of letters, pleasantly recommended him t 


subjoin to his work, by way of appendix, a lexicon of all 
the modish words, phrases and formulas in use; as in the 
classical dictionaries we find catalogues at the end of ob- 
solete, familiar, or foreign expressions. The doctor, whose 
purposes usually contemplated something more permanent 
than the fleeting interests of affectation and vanity, proba- 
bly thought it not worth while to fix that upon his pages 
which, like the lightning, is gone before one can say “ be- 
hold!” But our learned correspondent, as well as his bril- 
liant predecessor, the earl of Chesterfie ld, seems to have 
overlooked one important consideration that be longs to this 
subject. The fact is that these forms of expression owe 
their existence and meaning in the vocabulary of fashion 
to that very obscurity which it is proposed to remove from 


them. These peculiar significations are not given to W rds 





hecause they are more fit, but only that they may be the 


shibboleth of a sect; that the initiated may have an advan- 


tave over others by understanding signs by which the rest 
ue puzzled. The attempt to fix ind define fashion ts, 
’* Like following life through creatures you dissect 
You lose it in the moment you detect.” 
Its very being is change: it lives only in mystery 
ri MTOR OF 7 NEW-YORK MIRR 
Mr. Eprror—It is Mr. Carlysle, [ believe, who has said 


that ideas are the only real things in the world. And if we 


past history of the world, | think we shall find 


look at the | 


that people have rarely been governed by any thing but 





ideas. The old constitutions and systems of England and 
France have been supp rted chiefly by that power. i he 
crown in Great Britain is a mere idea: the crown has n 
power, but the idea of it has. The distinctions of blood in 
t e countries are founded on 1 wea; the reatnes 
whieh he Env ish aristocrat derives trom wealth and 
| tical power, is much increased by this idea: the aris- 
cracy of France had little else to rely upon. [ understand 
it the British Empire in India has been very much for- 
irded by tl influence, the Hindoos taking it into their 
heads tha The Company ” was an old lady in the west 
posse ran unresi le magical power 
In this country we have t rid of most of these fograms 
ind have brought matters under the simple inferences of 
od sense and u ty. One { them, however, survives till 
our time, and [am sorry f ean the system of et- 
quette i ifla I eligue e was i ( ed lo creat l- 
eal distinetior mong mie wid artiticial requalitie | 
‘ ed in th na ma ’ List me and press 
ers | uli! touch upon its | rv m the ea 
ence, with f it first cami Its chief and earliest sea 
in Europe was Spain. The monareh of tha { for 
hi empire ¢ ded up am prince und nobles, wl ‘ 
swords were strong enough try conclu is with | 
sceptre lo est ish a clea iterva r cl 1 betwee 
l self and them oO make = 1 irt fal her k | 
from the ie determimed t ul round hn elt a 
certam diy ty, by the influence of a vast and I syste 
LT etique t | ull (Juat I t = u ! ‘ i. t ‘ tT 
i s by the power of money and arms, and ov: 
} ie awe manner: deriv from etiquette tha va 
ove } t sw é i hh predecessors, I l 
XI, had gained by ecratt and cruel unda he f 
hy ( final Richeleu, had y 1 by force ar error | 
| a i e stre i { the rown dim hed he 
ceremonial of the cour ease and 1 when it has 
power a has int ely re etiquette han any 
reat na leur pe in fac l ! sell byt ! 
‘ ‘ W here r there s Trea reathe 1 i ‘ 1 
be resorts liv the lern ry despotisu f Fue 
rope Which have I asthe ‘ es l an | 
Frederick the Cirea we see I rch y 
the str t 1 i MW 1 t s ‘ ‘ 
brut Nay t \\ 1 nade e] 
( ed f ( ef f Versailles {I 
himself from his marshals. If] am rig! ‘ 
that this thi ecuila tim I tl i il 1 
thing has 1 Siv ! ! riety 1a re s t 
like i} 4 Yet no mh the SSIT\ I ¢ ette s 
y e, and its racte s changed, Ss power! t ns 
remains here i eract that st le eq yw hi 
is the y of America t ive asserted emains \ 
pinion, a leaden monument of absurdl 
Take an illustration of I meet a gentleman on the 
deck of a steam-boat. I see that he is a sens e, agreeable 
ke } limiously to talk to hu und he 
ud talk to any body: for we are both 





sense and inclination say 
touch more paralyzing than that 


the speech and fetters the limbs. 


Again, there is 


a 


-"‘Speak,” but etiquette with a 


f dullness herself, seals 


rd 
icy 


society whose standing is my own, whose appearance, jj 


telligence 
but | have 
wel 
meet 
quainte 1 with the particul 
Yet | 


, and there 


} 


Deeside 


us 


two kh 
"Miss H 
instantaneously produced. These words conve 
in Crook than 


butt 


( 


singlar c 


i 


nduct 


hing 


ind 


manners 


are 


, 
such 


as 


t yet fallen in with any one who knows hey 


, or wh 


very where ; 


ylanets., 


} 


ronunciall 


b 


mist 


sense than m 


\ 


tler whe 


relormer 


u Sse 


an 


Mr. 


lly 


f tiquette 


ver they 


m I care t 





uching 


locks us 


ait 
he w 
1on 
ish 


m er 
re are a 
re ridicul 


I make y 


we 


} 
re critical ain 


| 
dis 


ask 


who 


t is as if we spoke a different language, or ca 
ne one pre Se ntly comes 


>’ anda transformation | 


Miss H 
their names 


, and 


Is it more reasonable ar 
“rational equal beings to converse w 


assert their hum 


umy 
have attained. 


Ir 
in ¢ 


latte 


female characte 


! 


para re 


M 


u ha ery 


to 


am a 


Stand 


dyspathy of nature betwee 


we 
nis 
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which they so often pursue will give them any value in the |! vulgar? I think they are wort hide soiled linen. - || turned y affa when |] exactly what | was 
eves of spectators. One great anxiety of theirs is to illus- || tinue. My friend was a man of sense, they told me. He u two of the 
trate their familiarity with fashion; to prove that they || was a lawyer, or counsellor, or something of that re bills | Tere ell me 
are of the privy-council of that capricious goddess. But it || and had tolerably good blood in his veins. But his er- |) whe , were } ere 
might occur to them that if this distinction which they || taking to play a part in society wit! having studied the hey la relative t 
sacrifice so much to gain is trivial, it must raise contempt; |, thing as a science in the best schools of company, was as || Well, s e hada ey, al vas quit 
if it be important, it will kindle jealousy. They seek to |, absurd, you know, as it would be for me t irangue in sapp whe tr t before we entered 
found superiority on exclusiveness, on a scorn of others, in || court without knowing Blackbones. |Perhaps our accom- | | | was) y aNXx10uU 
xcting as if tue world was under their feet. I agree that |; plished correspondent alludes to Blackstone, as the name rene juaintal y agreed—not that 
where there is real power pride is well enough employed is usually spe we believe i Ll began wit! me e- { s 1 matter of bus 
to subjugate men; but to imagine that pride will give pow- |! ly remark, in my way; and my compa ms lof ta- s ‘ i era masquerade 
er, and to rule by fear where there is no force, is the mock- king me up in the same spirit and running ravely said N r , ‘ there to 
ery of common sense. Observe a young lady in the draw- he was inclined to doubt the truth of my remark. So was eceive , man red to pr 
ng-room surrounded by deaur, and aiming to be sure at I: but what had truth to do with a witty rema las é etl lingly about 
that distinction which it is not only natural but very night ? | waived the discussion as well as uld and welve k 1 dire arrived 
that she should aim at; and note the manner she employs. set out anew. But again my friend said was ( é f f era 
Haughty or contemptuous looks, the sarcastic speech, the biiged to differ from me ind he proceeded very i " k ‘ , such a hur 
shrewd and biting witticism, the arrogance of something ly to show mel! had made a great 1 ike ) é ey-t I me r in ‘ ea g 
which the circle have not, the effort t ) repel their equality, ude 1 defence, for that \ 1 " ‘ wra r fas < é ‘ seek 
ride over their power; such are the elements by which remained silen king at h ute " ’ itr ‘ ed wive halle 
ey would bu ld up their delicate, their sa red influence Vil way the impropriety f his ma ers, | i | say | } y | hu 
The fact is, that this whole system goes onan entire mis- had an opposite eft 1 st | p Q wae «ile on enemas Lave f 
take of what the power and superiority « f women consists through admirati is if one es be contut W he en " ' | m\ g 
and in ignorance of the way it is to be acquired, men I madea uttempt, very -humore k. he ce \ " ( ed me 
und women are rather different than unequal: and to | flatly contradicted me with more spirit even in before re} ‘ va ele ‘ ume up 
maintain this equality, the essential difference that there He must have known I| did not argue ’ trad , S , ( elicacy of 
is in the laws of their being must be understood. Mind, || tion was a certain means of cutting the conversa rt er ha 5 2 f 
with its elements of reason, fancy, W und its attend- W hat I should have ne i don't } wif ‘ dor ! i : is \ young 
ant passions of ambition, vanity and pride, is the cha- | my tormentor had not been picked off me. On f ‘ ind é i ! ressed me b 
racteristi i man: the heart, with its feelings, its senti- side there sat a voung gentleman, wl | ers wa " , ’ ‘ now 
ments, its instincts, with the rengin fits s ness and a scientific pers He seemed © ¢ i ( St ' i | at 4. 
the eloquence of its sile erator this is the greatness pragmatical with the er. He sa . ! ‘ i er ! i 
ot women Phe 1e is an intellectual be ; they er ol mocracy, ( phys! o I } i: ! is ! iad 
the other is a moral power; in my opi the greater of || my friend, flushed, | suppose, with his easy ( 
e tw But t ne. ral luie there beiot iws so differ- was down upon him ina moment with ade 4 ey Al \ I 
ent from those of the intellectual a é most directly went, like those dogs I saw the é rT , f her 
opposite. Its greatness 1s in humility I M s to yield Each of them seemed embarked me l¢ i ink t f ive 
triumphs by endurance it acts he I do not ing endeavor pr ‘ he hea { | re we ¢ ed 
\ mv dear sir, to ¢ i \ 1 Vv la SqUISILION In nai p int of ¢ e was es ‘ i i exceed 
ten words, | mean this: if a w in would but take pains ifier an sf ‘ f 
to be always amiable, to be gentle in her temper, comply- whole circle of sy ‘ er ‘ t ‘ 
ing in her manners, mild, kind and courteous. she will be e another's ’ ev ended ea . 
red, liked and valued fa re than by any d spiay ol ter up and ri 1 | vai 
1 or mental accomplishm« | ges tion ’ ' | , whom 
For trust me, friends, coo or can pre (les ate ; ‘ ‘ , 
"When airs. and flights, and s s, and scolding | , sent a giass ol iam t er mvi na «are | i ( I iT vind the 
am not yet married, Mr, | r r the pretensions of t ru wastes —_ = weve . : oh “ 
the women that I have : seen were so hizh that] im may ite | had prepared a ( 1 t benea ext morn 
thought that I must eithe isappoint them greatly, or they wa ae ‘ ' : ne : 
must greatly disappoint me. | shall never wish urya M shines , egg = — 
queen: should I ever be disposed to wed, it is gentlemen w ot pe ' , 
The sweetly-speakinge Lalage I'll w in oo. ‘ ial : 
The ¢ \ ce « es swee . t “ ' eats 
' : st e. al pr ease a ( ' ye and 
J ! ur wit ea equa eal, | had 
r r tta | ati ’ ea ( ' il ‘ 
“YOR e very | ' , been se , 
I Mr. | I am ‘ | find it you iM R ‘ , , , ‘ ve met 
are extending you is atte ne we sol { trea ‘ v ‘ \ ' fed 
etv and \ f and stu ore iat iha pened ha There ‘ , { me 
1t. | ‘ ea il ite will \ ra em we ‘ ‘ 
ive us! i é Is ¢ : s. lla Mung goes t R ’ ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ va 
zg i ‘ ead 4 KO a tre 1 { i t ‘ 
er. Vv la lette | R ins - a : on . 
ls ‘ . < ‘ 
ray eT 1 \ ( ( ‘ \ I m \ P- liked the . : 7 - . the F P ) 
ea perte I ece ir | tsot|;, . , 34 eudlies ‘ () and 
ea ‘ " ; 1, w4 \W rr ! sip a. , : ’ te , - ‘ wn swain 
« eeable 1 q ir ark . ‘ , es 
i ‘ ry te s t ek | 1 ‘ . 1 ‘ ed 
] Those v st | : ‘ 
if ~~ \ ‘ ed 
ni . ares eS ES eee me ——- ——s - ———- ! 
Vi | - ‘ 
; ‘ OULTLINE SHKETCIIBS, / 
, . . hiik OPERA MASQUERADE ; 
es ) ( é ‘ | ) i 1\ 1 
oy | 4 1 
wa t ‘ re Sabie I r t ‘ . 
la ’ ed \ 1 some degree eve v pers ‘ é t é s g 
ea e plague ye f shed) ers bores und 5 
vas a © seated ‘ in f) ‘ é 
flar 1 w . t | was glad { eve 7 i" i ‘ 4 \ \ 
e was next ' in | | ; has ist know - ‘ . ' ‘ , 
racet ancing pied. | nk athe ive ’ é 
se STOCKS Wi nds ’ re very Som hie ‘ 
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oe a eee ee 
"* What then have you done with my portmanteau and 
mv luggage ¢ 


" The w 


1n seemed surprised in her turn. ‘ You took 
Z 


em with you, didn t you 
ot | 


"*' Here, John,’ eried the landlady; ‘ didn’t this gentle- 
man take his luggage away with him this morning when 
he left the house ?’ 

The husband came torward, and, glancing suspectingly 
at me, as if I were come to make a claim for goods | al- 
ready possessed, replied rather angrily in the affirmative. 

** What do you mean, my good man?’ said |. ‘I’ve not 
been in your house since last night.’ 

*** Ah, ah, sir; 
are joking, sir 

** Not I 

"* Well, that passes all. 


‘you called a coach for this gentleman about pine o'clock 


come, that’s a good un, however You 


W hy, Jim,’ turning to a waiter, 


this morning, didn’t you? And you, Sally, received his bill. 
Why, sir, what a 
remember you told me your name was Smith Smith, and 


short memory you must have. Don’t you 


that you were going down to Manchester by the High-flyer ” 
"My name is certainly Smith Smith, but you are dream- 
ing when you say I have conversed with you this morning.’ 

'*Deuse a bit; it’s you that are dreaming. Why, I'd 
know the cut of your coat out of a thousand. You showed 
me your pocket-book ; it’s an old black morocco one. You 


carried it in your breast-pocket; and paid me out of your 
purse, which, by-the-by, | remember, as being made of blue 


f I'm right or not 


and silve r Do look and see 


"It was unnecessary. He had but too we \l described the 


contents of my pocket 
"© Besides, sir, your lace, your squint, your suff arm: | 
couldn’t be mistaken; and the bills you showed me you 


were going to receive at Coutts’, Drummonds’, and other 


banks 


"T instantly pulle lout my p ket-b i The bills were 


gone: and I rushed from the house and jumped into a hack- 
Every bill had been presented and paid ; and 


what was still worse, every cashier and clerk solemnly de- 


ney-coach. 
clared that they had paid the money tome. Alas! alas! 
what was to be done é | went to the police ; they pr mised 
to look out for the thieves, and laughed at my simplicity, 
when I ventured to assert that | thought it could not be so 
yentlemanly a man as he with whom | had travelled; por 
could so amiable lady as the one | had met at the opera- 
house have had any hand init. To the e two per ons, how- 
ever, they ascribed 1 ind supp wed the rdy had drugged 


my wine, al d carried off my clothe » the male pa ti pat l 


my habiliment 





in the crime, wh issulMmin 


appearance, had thus de uded my bankers and the inn- 
keeper. But what is worse than all, the whole affair is in 


the newspaper this morning; and so I thought you wer 
alluding to me just now 


ee ners ne ne ee ee rms we ee ee ees oe ee 


DOMESTIC TALES. 


LUCY WENDAL, 
¥Y MISS SEDGEWI 
“IT am going round by Broad-street to inquire of Ross, 


the glover, about litthe Luey Wendal.’ 
"Lucy Wendal'! Who is she 2?” 


“She is a pretty lite Dutch girl, who lived opposite to 
me im that bit of a dwelling that looks like aocrack or a 
seam between the two houses on each side of it. She 


lived with her m ind-pa ents, natives of this city, and once 
proprietors of many a lot within it: but they had been out- 
bargained and outwitted till they were reduced to this little 
tenement, some twenty feet by fifteen. Their only sur- 
viving descendant was my little friend Lucy, a pretty fair- 
haired, blue-eyed girl, of a most modest, quiet, enga 
demeanor. For many months after we moved to 

street, | knew nothing of the family; but, from such obser- 
vations as I could take, neatness was the ruling passion 
of the household. Their only servant used to serub the 
h use weekly, from garret to ce iT heuw ly carpet wa 
shook every Saturday, the steps were scoured daily, and | 
never in my life saw the old woman without a dusting. 


cloth in her hand. 


“Lucey had no visiters, no companions, and the only 
indulgence of the old people, which was si 
every pleasant afternoon, according to the ancient Dutch 
custom, she never partook. She never went out exceptin 
on Sunday to church, and then she reminded me of one of 
those bright, pretty fl 


stem of the c 


wers that hang on the crabbed, bare 





| 
1 I pitied her, her stream of life seemex 
passing away so drearily 


My pity was misapplied —an 


[I felt it to be so when I looked into her serene and sweet 
countenance, and saw there the impress of that happiness 
which certainly flows from duties religiously performed. 
It is a great matter, Grace, to have your desires bounded 
within your station—to be satisfied with the quiet, un- 
noticed performance of the duties Providence has allotted t 
you—and not to waste your efforts of strength in seeking to 


obtain pleasures beyond your sphere. At last there came to 


this obscure family what comes to all—death and its 


changes. The old man and his wife died within a few 
davs of each other, of the influenza that then raged in the 
city. The hope of serving the pretty orphan induced me 
to go to the house. She received me gratefully, and as an 
old friend—for though we had never exchanged a word, 
there had been an interchange of kind looks and friendly 
nods—those little humanities that bind even strangers 


together. On inquiry into her affairs, I found that she 








was left almost penniless, but that a discreet and kind 


female friend had procured a place for her in Ross’ glove- 
factory. Lucy was skilled in all the art and craft of the 
needle. Ross, it seems, is a very thriving trader; and on the 
warm recommendation of Lucy’s friend, he had promised to 
board her in his family, and allow her sufficient compen- 
sation for her labor. 

In a few days she removed to her new home. It is now 
fifteen months since she left our street. She came once to 
tell me she was perfectly satisfied with her place, and since 
My story has brought 


glove manufacturer.” 


then I have heard nothing of her. 

me almost to the shop: “John Ross, 
This must be the place. Stop one moment, Grace, and 
look through the window: that man, no doubt, is Ross him- 
self. What a fine head! you might know such a man 
would sueceed in the w rid, let his lot be east where it 
would. He would have been a general, a safe statesman 

but here he is, an honest, thriving glover, and that perhaps 


nothing truer than the trite old couplet, 


Is Just a well 
" Honor and shame from no condition rise 
"Act well your part, there all the honor lies.”’ 
"The old man looks as though he might be a little ty- 


rannical, though. Heaven grant that poor Lucy may not 


have suffered from that trait in his physiognomy 
"The only customer is coming out. Now we havea 
clear field, let us go in.” 
Mr. Ross, I believe @” 


he same, ma’am 


who came to live with you last Christmas.” 
many voung women lving with 
me, ma’am.”’ 
The old man’s humor requires me to be explicit. Her 
name, Mr. Ross, was Lucy Wendal.” 
“Ay, Lucy Wendal did come 








time 

There was an expression in R * face at the mention 
of her name that [ did not clearly comprehend. It might 
betide evil of Lucy "I merely wished to know, Mr. Ross 


iven satisfaction, and whether she still 


remains With you 


Were vou a friend to Lucy Wendal, ma‘am 2” 


"| should think it an honor to call myself so, but I could 
She was my neighbor, and inter- 


hardly claim that name. 


ested me by her correct deportment, and uncommon duti- 


fulness to her old parents.” Ross made no reply, but fum- 
bled over some gloves that were lying on the counter; 
then tied up the bundle, and laid it on the shelf. “You 
seem, Mr. Ross, not disposed to answer my inquiries. I am 


afraid some misfortune has happened to the poor girl.’ 








“Would you like know, ma‘am, what has happened 
to her?” He leaned his elbow 1 his desk d seemed 
about be 1 L stor 

Certainly [ would 

Well, you know when I Wendal came me she 
was a litt demure tl ! 1 beauty, but so comely 
ind tidy it she was a pretty resting-place f the eve 
f old and your sSne was a rreat a ¢ to th her 
girls in the work- » as I black. She just sat 
quiet in one id minded her work and took no part 
1 the it You must know whata parcel of girls 
! ma ad I it : morning till night, like forty thou- 
sand swa Lucey very different. She made herself 
neat and tr } morn und did not lose half an 
hour at noon when the ‘prent boys wert ing t - 
ner, tching ou -papers and furbelowing her hair 
rhe boys and girls used to have their jokes about her, and 
call her little parson; but s! nly preached in her actions, 


and this is what I call practical preaching, ma’am. Shi 
never had 


was a little master-workman with her needle, | 


a match for her since I first began business; but (vou 


know, ma’am, there’s always a Bur in this life,) she gave 


me great offence. She crossed me where I could least 
bear to be crossed.” 
‘ot intentionally, I am sure, Mr. Ross.” 
"You shall hear, ma’am. I have an only son, John Ross: 
a fine, fresh-looking, good-natured, industrious lad. I set 


my heart on his marrying his cousin, Amy Bunce. § 


the daughter of my youngest sister, and had a pretty fortune 


he is 


in hand enough to set John up in any business he fancied. 
There was no reason in the world why he should not like 
Amy. 


that young folks’ love is like an unbroken colt that wil] 


I had kept my wishes to myself, because I knew 
neither mind spur nor bit. “I never mistrusted that any 
thing was going wrong, till one day I heard the gir!s mak- 
ing a great wonderment about a canary-bird that they 
found when they went in the morning into the workshop, 
in a cage hanging over Lucy’s seat; and then I ren em. 
bered that John had asked me for five dollars the day be- 
fore, and when I asked him what he wanted the money 
for, he | wked shee pish and made no answer. I the ngnt it 





prudent, before matters went any further, to tell John my 


wishes about his cousin Amy. My wishes, ma’am, I have 


always made a law to my children. To be sure, I have 
taken care, for the most part, that they should be reason- 
able. Iam a little wilful, I own it; but it’s young folks’ 
business to mind ; and ‘Children obey your parents,’ is the 
law both of Scripture and of nature. So I told John. I did 
not hint any suspicions about Lucy, but I told him this mar- 
riage with his cousin was what he could have no reason- 


able objection to, what [ had long fixed my heart upon, 


and what he must set about without delay, on peril of my 
displeasure 

"He was silent and looked cast down—but he sav 
was determined, and | believed he would not disobey 
me. A few evenings after, I saw a light in the works j 
after the usual time, and I went to inquire into it. I had 


m my slippers, and my steps made little or no sound. The 


upper part of the door is set with glass. [| saw Lucy was 


finishing off a pair of gloves—my son was standing by her 


It appears that they were for him, and he insisted on her 
Be 


trying them on his hand. Hers, poor thing, seemed to tre 





ble. The glove would not go on, but it came ofl d the 
hands met without gloves. I burst in upon them. I asked 
John if this was | hedience to me, and [ told Lu 
quit my service immediately. Now the whole matter is 
passed, | must « John the justice to say he stood t 
like a man. He said this was a matter in which he d 
I ey me. He had en his heart to Luey, a 
wned she loved him. He said something of 1 
ing hitherto been a kind father and a kind man—a 
would not believe that the first case of my doing a 
would be t the rpua ! v mit lence ha 
placed 1 ert root. Ma’a u will v er that | 
ened iny heart t 1 1) u Ww it ang 5 
to he rt 1dne " it und, beside ther 
thi makes us so deaf reason d true feeling a ¢ 
stinging sense we are WV ully domg wror I was 
and John lost his temp ind poor Luey cried, and \ 
too htened to spea ind it ended in my telling I 
she should not s er dav in my house, and 
that he did not obey me, 1 ‘urse should be upon 
The next mor they had both cleared out, and « 
» thought they had cone get married—and s - 
eved ull night, when John came in like a distractes : 
ind said that he had been s« ng Lucy in vair he 
y friend she h 1 the city knew nothing of her, and 
an e ] inswert } m) ¢ he € hea use ] me ‘ 
cruelty, and then f wed | words, such ld neve 
pass betwe er and s ed in myt ng 
him fro I ] I wonde u n awa\ if 
! me t sat la thre iVs er, Johr 1 
nh ea ered 1 } was as bie as if ne 
ad heen wroag. Fi ed my pardon, and promised t 
bey 1 rail t marr Ar Bunee Iw 
cive up Lu \ 7 ( } ] ) , ! ’ in € 
I forga hin t it t heart I f i 
ind T longed sk him to forgive f ut I ha t 
come qt rt tve I asked him what had | g i 
ba to dut He } ! hands a | he had receive 
from Lue sh : persevered cos ¢ him hort 
1 a letter f f é speak § 
heart. there 1 ‘ e sin the 1. She sa 
had deserved t fler for carrying matters far v t 
my knowledge. She s] f me as the kindest of fathe 
and the kindest of masters Then she Ss} e of the « \ a 
child owed a pare iid she should never have any peace 
of mind until she heard we were reconciled; and told hia 
it would be in vain for! to seek her she had mn 
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ly resolved never to see him again. The paper was blister- 
ed with tears from top to bottom—but, saving and except- 
ing that, ma‘am, there was nothing from which we could 
guess what it cost her to write the letter. 

"T could not stand it. My heart melted within me. I 
found her that very night, and without loss of time brought 


} 


her back to my house—and there,” he added, walking has- 


tily to the further extremity of the shop ind throwing open 
a door that led into a back parlor, “ there, ma’am, is the 
long and the short of it.” 

And there was one of the most touching scenes of human 
life—my pretty, dutiful friend become a wife and mother, 
} 


her infant in her arms, and her husband sitting beside her, 
watching the first intimations of intelligence and love in its 
bright little face. Such should be the summer of happiness 
when the spirit is consecrated to virtue. 

The most touching song of “ poor, poor Jove,” that we 
have lately met, is the following 


And must we part ?—well, let it be, 


Tis better thus, oh yes, believe me; 
For though I still was true to thee, 
Thou, faithless maiden, wouldst deceive ms 


Take back this wi 
No more [il to: 


The ring you gave your faith to pr 


ten pledge f love 


y bosom fold it; 


ve 


I] can’t return—hecause I’ve s at! 
I will not ask thee restore 

Ea *h gage d'an , or lover’s toke 
Which I had given thee before 

The links between us had been broke 
Thev were not much, but oh! that brooch, 

If for my sake thou’dst deign to save 
For that, at least, | must encroach 

It wasn’t mine, although I ¢ 
The gem that in my breast I wore 

That once belonged your mother, 


Which, when you gave to me. I swore, 
For life 
Can you forget that 


cheerful morn, 


When in my breast thou first did stick 1t 2—~ 
I can’t restore it ‘san? 
But, base dece . there’s thet 


Oh take back all, I cannot bear 

These pro fs of love ihey seem to m ~ . 
There, Ii your los 1. n = 

Nay, d for the locket 





us girl 
Is useless, now 
There is thy curl 


; 


The Jock § sone 2 r ne mene 
The dressing-case you lately cave 
Was fit, I know, for Bagdad’s 
I used it only once to shave, 
When it was taken by e bailifl 
Than thou didst give I bring back les 
But hear the truth without more dodging, 
The ‘ < . s 
ind sil 1 ging 
Tue IrisuMan’s \ e ago a poor sl- 
man applied at the Churchwardens’ Office of Manchester 
for relief, and upon ( t being expressed as t 
whether he was a_ prope for par il arity, 
enforced his suit with much earnestne Och, vour 
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on your various faults and v 


times rise before you, 


* Jackson Guards,” or 


Mirror article on my brow, as I use 
back office, corner of Ann and Nas 
you fancy my countenance sad I 
uttering with a | W 
"General why 1 ‘ 
Does ! i ! s u S 
Flap in your face and \ 
With I rrid ink- - { \ 
And sieep } \ 1 1 the 
Disport your pe W the 
Ast ida s ] ' and ve 
That I, your frienc ur 
W hose youtht i 1 
Its ea est flig 1 i est tym 
That I, ] gy ‘ ’ 
Have written \ have ’ 
You were at s I hie 
For never wt ‘ e 
And vet vou goose-q never 
You, General, have uches¢ 1 
Not any token of your well-} 
These twelve 1 s have | 
Let poets say of f 1 ! 
Borrowing, and ding, and en 
\ ear close business, law-sul 
You may re ew amans K ¢ 
You may sa when he 
If he’s a poet you may tell | 
D hink his poetry is th 
{ | a t i i 1 1 
You hold ) vy Ww 
You may negle 1, Wron 
Giive | 1 harsh threa nd ¢ 
And if he es you he f 
And through es n { « 
But go away trom him, and pr 
I hat da sharp 
\W rite h } , 
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THE BONNIE LASS I LOVE SO WELL. 
UNG BY MR. BRAHAM. POETRY BY J. CHURCHILL. COMPOSED BY A. LEE. PUBLISHED BY E. RILEY & CO. 29 CHATHAM-STREET 
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Pate is the morn May, And sweet is night mild, When roving in the garden gay, Or wand’ring in the lonely wild; But 
in flow'ry in autumn 
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woman, nature's darling child, all her she does compile, E’‘en there other are foil'd, E’en there other foil’d, Byt the bonnie lass I love so 
There charms rer works her works are 
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Oh had she been a village maid, That ever rose in Scotland's plain; And nightly to my bosom «train, The bonnie lass T lowe so well, 
And la happy village swain, Through weary winter's wind aud rain And nightly to my bosom strain, | The bonnie lass, the bonnie lass, 
Though shelter'd in the lowest shed With Joy, with rapture I would toil; The bonnie lass I love so well, | The bonnie lass I lowe so well. 
COTTON AND CORN—A DIALOGUI Instrinct.—W hat is it that guides the ox in selecting two SAYINGS WORTH REMEMBERIN 
— - hundred and seventy-six kinds of herbs, and at the same W hen the infidel would pe rsuade you te ahand 
BY THOMAS MOORE time teaches him to avoid two hundred and eighteen, as | Bible, tell him you will do so when he brings you a 
e ; unfit for food ¢ book. 
arp Cotton to Corn tother day : , , , , 
A species of spider digs a hole in the earth, about two A man should always look upward for com! W 
As they met and exchanged a salute . 
a . feet deep, and closes it with a curious trap-de or, SO as to the heaven above our heads is dark, the earth t 
(Squire Corn in his cabriolet, 
; deceive, and keep out every intruder. feet is sure to be darker 
Poor Cotton, half-famished, on foot ; ; , = : 
ey: Che tortoise, though hatched a mile from the water, no No room for farther extracts,” as the picky 
‘arent squire, if it isn’t uneivil sooner leaves its shell than it runs directly to the ocean, marked when he had purl ined as much as hec ar 
Co hint at starvation before you without a guide That which can always be controlled must needs 
Look down on a hungry poor devil, The sphex fabulosa prepares little shells in the earth, |) weak. 
A ; cr > . we nl , ” } 
ind give him some bread, | implore you then she fetches spiders, and deposits one with each egg, Don’t engage in any undertaking if your conscience 
Quoth Corn, then, in answer to Cotton, that the little ones may have food as soon as they break |! no to it. If you do, you'll be sure to have bad luck 
Perceiving he meant to make free, forth from the shell There are s persons from whose conversa 
‘ Low fellow, you've surely forgotten All animals, without instruction, move with perfect skill retire with a thorough conviction of the exist ‘ 
The distance between you and me! from the time of their birth, from one place to another; | vacuum 
ye +] } ' tt at th : } , 
" To axpect that we peers f high birth and they use their limbs, and select thei IK id at the pr per An active despair has often triumphed over the t 
’ ( g rth, : , . 
Should waste our illustrious acres, time and place assurance of success 
. . . . ’ ter ts nN unon daing th 1 st offi 
For no other purpose on earth ImMprometvu.—We seldom find a more delicate and finely- Ambition often a a? a : 
— ‘ , = natin — . om al la he oided ¢ 
rhan to fatten cursed calico-makers ! expressed c mpliment than is contained im the f wing ane repre & human form should be as ee 
asta eS —_ ! or ee : you may rub out the slime of a snail, but not the i 
hat bishops to bobbins should bend, impromptu on a beautiful young lady wishing to ascend in i oe 
. . ; or slanderer 
Should um their benches’ sublimity ! — ' 1, } 
Poshear — } } it is indifferent in what condition we are if we are 
What! spinners and weavers befriend Forbear, sweet girl, your schemes foreg 
1) what we wish for. 
( aanionealis dealers in dimity ? And thus our anxious trouble end ; : 
a - , - If an ass goes ive g he will not « ea 
i P : That you will mount full well we know, 
No! vile manufacturer, ne’er harbor : . - : horse. 
Os Tintin tne Gel ne ’ But greatly fear you'll not descend. ; _—— P 
A hope to be fed at our board ; He who tells the faults of others intends to te 
Base ofispring of Arkwright the barber When angels see a mortal rise, your faults 
What cl aim can you have upon lords ¢ So beautiful, so pure and fair The deepest wretchedness often r sults from a] etua 
’ epee nee a ae ee 
" No, thanks to the taxes and de They'll not release her from the ski ontinuance of petty trials A chance look from s . 
And the triumph of paper o’er guineas, But keep their sister angel ther love often produces exquisite or unalloyed pleas 
Our race « ( Jemn sas t . ne Why should p vople be opposed t the se t 
u ; " . f Lord Jemmies as yet A WISE REPLY.—At the siege of Acre, a cannon-ball from . I peo} PI , 
Nav dely ve ole le ¢ lennies ' a : . yeast because it iSlONS a rise in Hour 
iay dely your whole rabble of Jenni one of the Turkish batteries passed very near Sir Charles 
So ov. wh rack. a1 hose e: net +} 
©O Saying, W nip, cTrackh and away, Felix Sn 1ith, bed e ear is part culal ly accust med to that Printed and pu ished every Saturday morning by the 
Went Corn in his cab through the throng kind of fun Do you hear that music ¢” was the reply, |! etor. Daniel Fanshaw. at his Bookstore, No. 148 Nassau-stree 
So madly, I heard them all say, I care naething about the balls which come—my business Terms five dollars per annum, payable in advance 
Squire Corn would be down before long is wi’ the balls which go.” All letters must be post paid, and directed to the publishes 
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